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the main pleases, seems to have been more thoroughly considered than the 
form of presentation, but the treatment of substance and causality will be 
found suggestive. 

Carl Vernon Tower. 
South Hingham, Mass. 

The Mediceval Mind: A History of the Development of Thought and Emotion 
in the Middle Ages. By Henry Osborn Taylor. In two volumes. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1911. — pp. xv, 613; viii, 589. 
The purpose of these two volumes devoted to an exposition of the mediaeval 
mind is to trace through the mediaeval centuries the unfolding of intellectual 
activity and the development of emotion; or, in other words, to apprehend 
and duly to estimate the spiritual endowment of the time. All the develop- 
ment of the mediaeval era, so the author finds, was the result of two great forces, 
Latin culture and Latin Christianity, the pagan force and the patristic force, 
which had incorporated remnants of antecedent civilizations and faiths, 
which everywhere were operative, and which everywhere, in the hands of 
mediaeval men, tended to produce a similar result. Such was the inheritance 
of the mediaeval world. Such were the constituents of its growth into its 
spiritual temperament and dialectical power. At the time of the barbarian 
invasions the two factors of mediaeval development came into contact with the 
Teutonic peoples, and the essential characteristics of the Middle Ages resulted 
from the fusing of those two factors effected by the invaders. 

With this endowment the Middle Ages did not extend the horizon of knowl- 
edge, nor did they create anything new and important, either in the realm of 
intellect or emotion. Rather was their energy expended in presenting through 
new forms the knowledge and emotion which they had inherited from the 
past. They appropriated the material that had come down to them from the 
two sources, made it "dynamically their own," and then, transmuted in the 
alembic of their hearts and their minds, surcharged with their own spirit, 
they gave it a new expression. Each successive division of the mediaeval era, 
being more mature than its predecessors, displays in its turn a more com- 
plete assimilation of the old material and gives to it "a more organic restate- 
ment" until in the thirteenth century the final mediaeval restatement is at- 
tained. In this process of transmutation both the intellectual and the emo- 
tional powers of the period were employed. The operation of the two powers 
are clearly distinguishable, but usually they worked together for the ac- 
complishment of the common purpose. The intellectual recasting of the 
ancient material received its culminating expression at the hands of Thomas 
Aquinas. The emotional transformation, "more moving and possibly more 
creative" than the intellectual change, effected by pondering upon the patristic 
inheritance, the foundation of mediaeval emotional development, "by loving 
it, living it, imagining it, and making it into poetry and art," eventually re- 
sulted in "forms never to be outdone for appropriateness and power" — in 
the life of Francis of Assisi, in the Dies Irm, the Stabat Mater, the mass, the 
Gothic cathedrals, the Divina Comedia. In these impassioned utterances, 
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in this emotionalizing of the patristic Christianity, in its saturation with human 
feeling, "lay the chief religious office of the Middle Ages." 

Throughout the mediaeval era religious faith subjugated to its motives 
every intellectual interest, every line of human inquiry, and therefore philos- 
ophy, the search for ultimate knowledge, lacked that fundamental requisite, 
an independent existence. All intellectual effort, all philosophic thought 
revolved around 'salvation,' the absorbing interest of the time. The focus 
of patristic and mediaeval philosophic thought was, therefore, fundamentally 
different from that of either the antique or the modern world. So great was 
the intellectual decadence that all desire of knowledge independent of theology 
was lost. Mediaeval men desired to know God and the soul. In the con- 
fines of this circle all their mental habits and temperament became so perfectly 
adjusted that no intellectual inclinations or desires reached beyond it. On 
the other side of the delimiting line lay nothing but the dark and cold abyss of 
unoccupied space. Yet within this circle there was little human knowledge 
that might not be included. Knowledge of the physical world might well be 
comprehended, for it helped one to understand the biblical narrative of the 
creation of the world; so, too, there might be comprised knowledge of man, 
his physical as well as his spiritual nature. Theology, "the saving contents of 
Scripture as understood and interpreted by Gregory and Augustine," might 
well summon "the better part of pagan philosophy for illustration and rational 
corroboration, so far as that did corroborate. When it did not, it was per- 
nicious falsity." 

Such were the limitations of the theological philosophy of the Middle Ages 
that we call scholasticism. Its methods have become outworn; its interests, 
if not actually superseded and discarded, have at least been augmented. But 
its exponents "were men and so are we. Our humanity is one with theirs . . . 
our highest nature is one with theirs in the intellectual fellowship of human 
endeavor to think out and present that which shall appease the mind." Heart 
speaketh unto heart. Because of the identity of their struggle with ours the 
scholastics have still for us "the immortal interest of the eternal human." 
It is in this deeply sympathetic attitude that the approach is made to medi- 
eval philosophic thought. 

The vast and interwoven pagan and patristic inheritance furnished almost 
the entire substance of scholasticism and determined its modes of thought. 
From the former, for example, came directly the great problem of universals. 
Scholasticism may then be described as "primarily an appropriation of trans- 
mitted propositions." It was therefore not creative, as Greek philosophy 
had been, but relied upon authority. And the fact that it revolved around the 
idea of salvation, a divinely mediated salvation not attained by any knowledge 
that a man may himself acquire but resting upon the dictum of the Church, 
compelled it to lean all the more heavily upon authority. The thought of 
every scholastic philosopher, even that of the rationalizing Abelard and the 
masterful Aquinas, was conditioned and limited by this dependence. Yet 
it was not an absolute dependence upon authority, for "midway between a 
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mere acceptance of authority and the endeavor of dialectic for a conclusion of 
its own, there is the reasoning process which perceives divergence among author- 
ities, compares, discriminates, interprets, and at last acts as umpire. This 
was the combined and catholic scholastic method" — a duality of method that 
began feebly with Rabanus in the Carolingian time and became explicit 
with Abelard. 

Having thus "considered the spirit, the field, and the dual method of 
mediaeval thought," the author passes on to its work of re-expressing the pagan 
and patristic inheritance which after enormous labor the Middle Ages had at 
last assimilated and made their own. In dealing with their inheritance the 
Middle Ages passed through three stages, learning, organically appropriating, 
and re-expressing. Grammar represented the first stage, logic the second, 
and metaphysics the third. Out of this attempt to re-express the inheritance 
of the past arose the problem of universals, cardinal to the Middle Ages but 
empty of significance to the modern world. The range and character of the 
attempt are studied in the writings of four men, Bonaventura, Albertus Mag- 
nus, Thomas Aquinas, and Roger Bacon. Bonaventura "reflects many 
twelfth-century ways of thinking." Albertus "finally put within reach of 
his contemporaries the sum of philosophy and science contained in the works 
of Aristotle, and his ancient, as well as Arabian, commentators." Aquinas 
"may be regarded as the final exponent of scholasticism." Bacon "stands 
for much, the exceeding import of which was not to be recognized until long 
after he was forgotten." Upon the scholastic method Bacon made a premature 
attack, and a fatal breach was made by Duns Scotus and Occam. Because of 
internal and external causes "scholasticism was losing its grasp on life." 
The Rennaisance (a word our author accuses of being a sign-post to error; 
and rightly so, for the era was far more one of birth than re-birth) was at 
hand, and "life and power no longer pulsed and wrought within the old forms; 
but had gone out of them, and disdainfully were flouting the emptied husks." 

The book closes with a study of Dante as the mediaeval synthesis in which 
the lines of mediaeval power are drawn together. The secular and the carnal 
are no longer in open hostility to the eternal and spiritual. Between them, 
by regarding the former as being the symbols of the latter, Dante, who is 
"the end of the mediaeval development and the proper issue of the mediaeval 
genius," effected a reconciliation. 

I have endeavored to indicate the value of this book to readers whose work 
lies chiefly in the field of philosophy by giving a brief outline of the author's 
treatment of mediaeval thought, and have left but small space in which to 
speak directly of the achievement. The work of producing such a book as 
this must have been particularly difficult and delicate. Difficult, because it 
entailed a vast range of reading in many tongues. Delicate, because of the 
incessant demands it made to enter into sympathetic appreciation of a period, 
long in unfolding, with many varying yet characteristic personalities, remote 
and alien from our own. Yet the success of the undertaking is beyond all 
question. The present writer can find no flaw with the things that are in- 
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eluded; and his only regret is that the art of the Middle Ages should not have 
received a treatment in accordance with its vital and acknowledged importance 
Why, for instance, should the mass be treated not as the stately, solemn, and 
thrilling ceremony that it is, but only as a series of symbols, which it was to 
the erudite scholar, but which it certainly was not to the mass of mediaeval 
men? And why, again, should the Gothic architecture, touched upon here 
and there, not be shown to be a matchless revelation of the impassioned 
emotion which more than all else made up the life of the time? But, so far 
as it is known to me, one shall look elsewhere in vain for so sure and fine 
a portrayal of the process by which the purely philosophical problem of the 
pagan past gradually became changed into one that was intensely practical, 
personal, and poignant. The author of this masterly work is evidently not 
only an eager, untiring, and exact student, but also a thinker and a poet. 
Only a scholar-poet could have given us so true and sympathetic a study. 
So clear is the medium of his personality that through it, as through a trans- 
parent window, there streams the vari-colored light of those far-off centuries 
without diminution or distortion. 

"C'est vers le Moyen Age enorme et delicat, 
Qu'il faudrait que mon coeur en panne naviguat." 

Edward Maslin Hulme. 
University of Idaho. 

Introduction to Philosophy by William Jerusalem. Authorized translation 
from the fourth edition by Charles F. Sanders. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1910. — pp. 319. 

It is to be expected that a pragmatist's introduction to philosophy would 
be seductive. Militant with such popular shibboleths as science, evolution 
and empirical psychology; endowed with the historical sense and erudite 
in the history of systems, the author has succeeded in writing a book genuinely 
and rarely stimulating. It has been welcomed in Germany — the present 
translation by Professor Sanders is from the fourth edition — and the author's 
close sympathy with the chief trends of English and American thinking ought 
to make it popular in this country. 

Judged by the author's chief aim, which is the inducing of independent 
thinking through the presentation of the typical problems in an objective, 
perspicuous and brief manner, the book has few serious shortcomings. If one 
finds a challenge at all, it is in the author's constructive handling of these 
problems, the issuance of a pragmatism independently won, which strongly 
colors the interpretation of problems and systems. 

Believing that the first demand of philosophy is that it shall be both em- 
pirical and scientific, the author further announces himself committed to 
"the genetic method and the biological and social method of interpreting the 
human mind." With the author, this means, in the last resort, that his 
introduction is really to the genetic psychology of epistemology, metaphysics, 
esthetics and ethics, which topics form the chief divisions of the book. The 



